SATURDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1929 


The Mrs. Pankhurst Memorial 


Photograph of the statue of Mrs. Pankhurst, which is to be erected in Victoria 
Gardens, Westminster, as a permanent memorial to this great Feminist leader. 
The memorial is the gift of the women of all nations. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
| relationships. 

THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 

by Senator GerRaLp P. North Dakota. 
Introduced in the House May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE FReDERICK W. MaGrapy 
Pennsylvania. 


A Symbol of Victory __ 


HE London Daily Mail, writing of the memorial to be on in West: 
inate in commemoration of)Mrs. Pankhurst’s lifé and work, says: 

“The honor to be paid to Mrs. Pankhurst’s ~ will bé a tribute 
to faith.” 

We agree, but we believe that the memorial will sighity more than that 
even to the unlettered and perhaps unimaginative throng that in the years to 
come will pass before it in the gardens where it is to stand. Beyond anything . 
else a memorial to Mrs. Pankhurst will signify the works without which faith, 
itself is dead. 7 

Mrs. Pankhurst believed in the emancipation of women, even as many 
another person of her own and the preceding epoch had believed. Her great 
difference lay in thé fact that she translated her faith into effective action. 
The goal was clear, the method of achieveing it plain, and Mrs. Pankhurst had 
no regard for personal consequences. Governments might behave as they liked, 
people might say what they liked, they could erect no barrier that her courage 
could not scale. It is this. indomitable quality, an appropriately British 
quality if you please, that marks the true significance of Mrs. Pankhurst’s life. 

She typified the freedom potentially inherent in all human beings; unfet- 
tered by personal ambition, unrestrained by fear, hers was a free spirit in a 
world of bondsmen. 


The memorial to Mrs. Pankhurst will stand, not merely as a monument to 
faith nor as a token of respect to a great emancipator, but as an enduring 
challenge to all mankind. Justice eventually triumphs over injustice; right- 
eousness, by the agency of a human being, can win through; works are the 
only adequate expression of a true faith; the still lips of the statue will speak 
these mighty truths. 

We rejoice that the women of all nations are to pay this tribute to their 
dead leader, but we rejoice even more in the living spirit that gave rise to the 
memorial. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s greatest contribution to her times lay not in her own 
personal achievements, splendid though they were, but in her supreme power 
to quicken and command the spirit of other women. She lighted a flame in 
darkness, a flame that will circle the world. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s work is not yet finished nor will it be until the men and 
women of all nations have Equal Rights in every avenue of human existence. 
The statue will stand as a pledge to this ideal; a symbol of the victory that 
awaits those whose goal is Equal Rights between men and women. 


Prepare for the Convention 


HE date for the biennial national convention of the National Woman’s 
| pare has been decided upon. Write down the days at once, December 

6,7 and 8. A brilliant program is in process of construction, sufficiently 
interesting to warrant a journey from the Antipodes. 

State branches, especially those at a great distance from Washington, D. C., 
should immediately begin making plans for participation. Reports of State 
work will be in order, including a detailed statement of the activities and 
achievements of all standing committees; delegates must be appointed and 
supplied with the proper credentials; applications for entertainment should 
be promptly sent in. Contact should be established by State officers with 
National Headquarters in order to insure having the latest information in 
hand with regard to the convention for the benefit of the membership and 
the local press. 

It is desirable that the eonvention should have as large an attendance as 
possible, first, in order to utilize adequately the opportunities for pleasure 
and intellectual profit that the convention will offer, and, second, in order to 
establish the fact in the minds of the members of Congress that the women of 
America ardently desire the passage of the Federal Equal Rights Amendment. 


This is one of the blessed opportunities that occasionally transpire when 


pleasure and constructive effort can be combined. 


Come to the convention! Whether you are an officially appointed delegate 
or not, come! This is an occasion where you can stand up and be counted on 
the right side. Do not leave your place vacant! 


Equal Rights 


September 21, 1929 


Let Us Pay Inbute 


TANLEY BALDWIN, when Prime 
S Minister of Great Britain, wrote: 
“T will be only too happy to pay 
what tribute I may to Mrs. Pankhurst’s 
memory by unveiling her statue.” 

How many women must there be, the 
world over, freed and still bound, who 
would also wish to pay their tribute, each 
as she may. 3 

The Government of Great Britain has 
given a site for a statue of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, a site which could not be bettered. 
In a riverside garden, beside the Old 
Mother of Parliaments, has been granted 
a resting place, where the throngs who 
pass must see, where those entering for 
quiet and rest must observe. The small, 
intimate Victoria Gardens run from the 
south facade of the House of Lords, be- 


twen the Thames and the historic Abing- 


don street, now rapidly changing from 
small riverside houses to tall, handsome, 
modern business and residential blocks. 
Here is to be placed, in the heart of the 
Empire she served so well, a statue of 
Mrs. Pankhurst, militant and triumphant 
leader of womanhood, A site. given by 
the Government, a statue given by the 


By Helen A. Archdale 


women ofall nations, the unveiling by 
the late Conservative Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, with the Government that 
has sueceeded his paying Labor’s tribute 
also; thus is put the coping stone on the 
arch of women’s freedom, 


In addition to the statue, a suitable 
headstone is to be placed on the grave; 
also a lifelike painting by one who knew 
her well, Georgina Brackenbury, is being 
presented to the National Portrait Gal- 
lery. The gallery has in this instance, 
and unanimously, waived its rule of not 
accepting portraits unless of those since 
whose death ten years have passed. 


Private subscriptions have already cov- 
ered nearly two-thirds of the sum re- 
quired, but it is desired to open the fund 
to women of the whole world. 

This is not an appeal: it is a notifica. 
tion of an opportunity to pay tribute to 
one to whom all women owe a deep debt. 

The United States National Woman’s 
Party is arranging a ceremony in Wash- 
ington in honor of Mrs. Pankhurst to be 


held simultaneously with the biennial 
national convention which will take place 
early in December. 

Each country which enfranchises its 
women does so in part because of the work 
of Mrs. Pankhurst. Every woman who 
gets free from some sex tyranny does so 
in part because of the work of Mrs. Pank- 
hurst. Reviled, imprisoned, tortured un- 
der the specially contrived “Cat and 
Mouse Act,” this marvelous woman won 


through to years of honor from all parties, 
from all classes. 


In her death she tri- 
umphs again. Many are the statues of 
famous men; few are those of famous 
women. 

British women are paying, with full 
hearts, their tribute to their old leader 
and now ofler to their sisters in all coun- 
tries an opportunity of showing a realiza- 
tion of what they, no less than the en- 
franchised British women, owe to her 
“unquestionable sincerity and shining un- 
selfishness.” 

Donations should be sent to Viscountess 
Rhondda, treasurer of the Mrs. Pank- 
hurst Memorial Fund, 15 Gayfere street, 
London, 8. W. 1, England. 


Feminist Radio Programs Begin October 9 


programs will begin on October 9, 

and will continue thereafter over the 
Blue Network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company every Wednesday afternoon 
from 5 until 5.15 P. M. 

If possible, Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
president of the National Woman’s Party, 
will open the series with a talk on “What 
the National Woman’s Party Is and 
Why.” If Mrs. Belmont is not in the 
United States by that time, and arrange- 
ments cannot be made to have her broad- 
cast by trans-Atlantic telephone from 
Paris; Mabel Vernon, national executive 
secretary, will open the series, and Mrs. 
Belmont will speak later. 

The programs will be broadcast over 
stations WJZ, New York; KDKA, Pitts- 
burgh; WGY, Schenectady; KYW, Chi- 
cago; WRC, Washington; KOA, Denver; 
and KPO, San Francisco. It is possible 
that other National Broadcasting Com- 
pany stations will also take the service, 
but these seven are already assured. 

Senator Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota 
will talk on the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, which he has introduced in the 
Senate, early in the series. Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas will talk on 
“Woman’s Part In Rural Life.” 

Representative Gail Laughlin of Port- 
land, member of the Maine Legislature, 


"Ly National Woman’s Party’s radio 


and outstanding lawyer, will speak on the 
legal position of women. 


Doris Stevens, chairman of the Inter 


American Commission of Women, will 
talk on International Feminism, on which 
she is an outstanding authority and in 
which she is a foremost leader. Miss 
Stevens proposed the Equal Rights Treaty 
at the last Pan American Conference and 
at the gathering of representatives of four- 
teen governments to sign the Kellogg- 
Briand Peace Pact. She helped form the 
Open Door International in Berlin re- 
cently, and she has been selected as secre- 
tary of sessions of the meeting of the 
Institut de Droit International to be held 
in Briarcliff, New York. 

Emma Wold, legislative secretary of 
the National Woman’s Party and an 
authority on the nationality laws of the 
various countries, will speak at some time 
during the series of programs on “The 
Effect of Alien Marriages Upon the Na- 
tionality of Women of the United States.” 
This is a subject of particular interest 
at this time, as it is to be taken up at 
the First Conference on the Codification 
of International Law, to be held under 
the auspices of the League of Nations at 
The Hague next Spring, and as practically 
all important national and international 
organizations of women throughout the 
world have gone on record as favoring an 


international agreement for equality be- 
tween men and women as to nationality 
rights. 

Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, 
member of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party, will talk on “Women as 
They Are.” Mrs. Hilles is a witty and 
pungent speaker who observes the comic 
as well as the tragic effects and mani- 
festations of discriminations against 
women. 

©. Bascom, Slemp of Washington and 
Virginia, high tm the councils of the 
Republican Party, will talk on “Women 
in Government.” 

Annie Goodrich, dean of Yale Univer- 
sity Nursing School, and co-chairman with 
Lavinia Dock of the Nurses’ Council of 
the National Woman’s Party, will discuss 
women in the nursing profession. Mrs. 
Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the Home- 
makers’ Council of the Woman’s Party, 
will speak on women as homemakers. 

Frances Roberts of New York will talk 
on women in industry, telling of her own 
experience with so-called “protective” 
legislation. 


Raymond Clapper, manager of the 


Washington Bureau of the United Press 
Associations, will talk on “The Growing 
Importance of Women In the News.” - 
Mr. Clapper is an experienced radio talker. 

Jane Norman Smith, chairman of the 
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National Council of the Woman’s Party, 

will talk on “The Effect of Protective 

Legislation in New York State.” 
Women in finance, women in aviation, 


women pioneers, and other aspects of 
women’s part and position in the world 
today will be discussed over the radio in 
these 15-minute talks every Wednesday. 


_ Equal Rights 


Each program will be announced in ad- 
vance in Equat Rieuts and in the press. 

Mary Moss Wellborn is in charge of the 
series of radio programs. 


Convention Date Set 


the National Woman’s Party will be 

held at National Headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 7 and 8, 
according to decision made by the Na- 
tional Council at its meeting on Septem- 
ber 12. 

A feature of the convention will be the 
dedication of the new headquarters, only 
a block from the famous Old Capitol head- 
quarters. This is the oldest house in 
Washington, and is beautifully built. It 
is being altered to meet the needs of the 
Woman’s Party, and will be occupied in 
about a month. 

An honor service for Mrs. Pankhurst, 
British militant suffrage leader who died 
since the last convention, will also be held 
during the convention. The National 
Woman’s Party has contributed to the 


fs HE biennial national convention of 


erection fo a statue of Mrs. Pankhurst in 
the grounds of the Houses of Parliament, 
an account of which is published in this 
issue of EquaL Ricuts. 

Two important questions to come before 
the convention will be the nationality con- 
vention to be proposed at the Conference 
on the Codification of International Law 
at The Hague next spring, and the affilia- 
tion of the National Woman’s Party with 
the Open Door International, recently 
formed in Berlin to work internationally 
for the economic emancipation of women. 

The report of the Nationality Commit- 
tee of the Inter-American Commission of 
Women will be ready at the time of the 
convention. This committee, headed by 
Alice Paul, has prepared a comprehensive 
report on the nationality laws of all the 
countries of *2e world, with a proposal 


for establishing equality between men and 
women in nationality rights, by interna- 
tional agreement. The Woman’s Party 
will decide upon a form of convention to 
establish equality in nationality rights, 
and will urge the codification conference 
to adopt such a convention. 

A report on the organization of the 
Open Door International will probably 
be given, and the way in which the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party will co-operate in 
its aims will be determined. 

The Equal Rights Treaty, the Equal 
Rights Amendment, and the other legisla- 
tive campaigns will also be discussed with 
a view to organizing for speedy action in 
establishing Equal Rights in the United 
States and in working with the women of 
other countries for world-wide establish- 
ment of equality between men and women. 


Mrs Algeo Presses for Equal Rights 


Rhode Island State Branch of the 

National Woman’s Party has siezed 
the opportune moment to stir up public 
opinion to insist upon amending the jury 
service laws in that State to provide for 
equality as between men and women. 


As previously reported in Equa. 
Ricuts, Nettie E. Bauer, deputy jury 
commissioner, gave a statement to a news- 
paper showing that native-born women 
were taking advantage of the privilege 
granted in the Rhode Island law of being 
exempted from jury service simply at 
their request. Mrs. Algeo promptly 
pointed out that women should be placed 
on the same basis as men, as the National 
Woman’s Party has always advocated, 
and exempted only as men are exempted. 


Newport County was somewhat in- 
censed because it appeared that “As Provi- 
dence sees it, Newport County women 
alone shirk jury duty,” and the Newport 
County Sentinel at Tiverton took issue. 
This newspaper published an editorial 
on the subject and a letter written by Mrs. 
Algeo on the situation. The text of Mrs. 
Algeo’s letter follows: 


“T read with much interest the report 
of the Assistant Jury Commissioner in 
regard to the unwillingness shown by 
Rhode Island women to serve on juries 
in our State and was specially interested 
in her report that it was the poorer wom- 
en who seem to take their citizenship 
rights more seriously than the well-to-do 
class or as it is expressed in the article, 


S xe M. ALGEO, chairman of the 


‘Not those who for generations have 
proudly proclaimed their Americanism 
and their pride in the country’s tradition 
in which their ancestors had a part, but 
those to whom citizenship is a priceless 
thing to be served even when service en- 
tails things not viewed as generally 
pleasant are the ones who accept jury 
service.’ 

“It was not stated in your article, how- 
ever, what some of us feel most emphati- 
cally, that the women of Rhode Island 
under the present jury laws for women are 
quite justified in declining jury service. 
Though my citizenship rights are sacred 
to me, under the present ‘Slacker’s Jury 
Bill for Women’ which through its volun- 
tary clause carries an invitation to all 
women to keep hands off—I doubt if I 
would have great enthusiasm in accepting 
service which has been cheapened and 
declared superfluous in its form of 
entation. 

“Tf your readers will allow their minds 
to travel back to some two years ago when 
the right of jury service, which had be- 
come theirs when they became ‘qualified 
electors’ in 1920 and of which they had 
been summarily robbed by the wise Solons 
on the hill on the plea of insufficient 
courthouse accomodations, was returned 
to the women of Rhode Island, they will 
recollect how the Evening Bulletin, the 
Women’s Republican Club, our Woman’s 
Party, and many other groups of citizens 
fought the passage of a bill with a volun- 
tary clause as being unequal discrimina- 


tion. We are now going through the 
stages which I predicted at the time and 
which every half-way measure in every 
country or State has brought about. At 
that time I pleaded with the Governor 
not to sign such a trifling and what I con- 
sidered unconstitutional measure, for is 
it not class legislation to tamper with and 
abridge the rights of one class of citizens 
at the expense of another and in these 
days of equality for men and women be- 
fore the law is it right for one group of 
voters which happens to be in the ascend- 
ancy to distort, magnify, or detract from 
the citizenship rights of another group? 

“If you remember at that time we had 
a bill before the Legislature which was 
passed in New Jersey which had sufficient 
exemptions to cover all necessary reasons 
for declining to serve for both men and 
women. Had this measure been passed 
the present confusion would have been 
avoided; women would have felt their 
service to be of real value to their State; 
it would not have been shorn of the 
dignity which attaches to all citizenship 
rgihts and the inevitable ‘I told you so’ 
bred of the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion would have been avoided. 


“There is one immediate remedy: 


“Before the courthouse in Providence is 
completed when a large number of women 
will be called to do jury service let such 
a measure be enacted which will render 
the service dignified, properly distributed 
and just and equable to all classes of men 
and women alike.” 


| = 
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A Self-Made Feminist 


DITH MAE CUMMINGS is a self- 
made woman. Her story is the 
favorite American story of a career 

from the bottom to the top, from dire 


poverty to millions—in particular, from 


a job in a machine shop to the presidency 
of her own company with a sales record 
runing into millions of dollars. The 
story of the self-made man, with his ad- 
vice to those who would emulate him, is 
familiar. But Mrs. Cummings is probably 
the first self-made woman to write a book 
about herself and her work and her coun- 
sel to other women. 

Mrs. Cummings is not merely a self- 
made woman in the usual commercial 
sense, She is also a self-made Feminist. 
Her own struggle to support herself and 
her two babies and her invalid mother 
revealed to her the difficulties women face 
in the economic field which men of equal 
experience, ability, courage, and ambition 
do not face. Out of her conquest of those 
difficulties Mrs. Cummings evolved a true 
Feminist philosophy instead of doing as 
many other self-made women have done— 
convincing herself that she is an exception 
or that women who fail do so solely be- 
cause they have not the stuff of success 
in them. 


Of course, her essays on “Self-Confi- | 


dence,” “Perseverance,” “Luck,” and so 
on have the usual platitudinous ring of 
the self-made man’s advice to others, and 
the customary thesis that one can succeed 
if one sets one’s mind to it, but through 
her whole self-made philosophy runs a 
deep Feminist strain. 

Ruth Hale once said that women’s 
battle for freedom would not be won until 
the ordinary woman can succeed as well 
as the ordinary man. The exceptional 
woman could succeed even under the dis- 
criminations against women; but it does 
not take an exceptional man to make a 
moderate and fairly satisfying success. 
While Mrs. Cummings displays no offen- 
sive over-modesty, she makes it clear that 
she does not consider herself so superior 
to other women in brains and determina- 
tion that nobody else could have done it. 
Perhaps her book is evidence that the 
ordinary woman, in the sense Ruth Hale 
meant it, is beginning to succeed. In fact, 
Mrs. Cummings in one chapter asks: 
“Can the Average Woman Make Good 
in Business?” and answers that she can. 


DITH MAE CUMMINGS started to 

support herself and to better her con- 
dition early in life. She was one of six 
children whom a widowed mother sought 
to keep in school, taking in washing, 
cleaning the neighborhood church, and 
taking boarders to support herself and 
the six. Edith Mae sold popcorn and 
shoe polish after school to make enough 
money to pay for her music lessons. Then 


$110,000. 


“Pots, Pans, AND MILLIoNs,” by Edith 
Mae Cummings. National School of 
Business Science for Women, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Reviewed ‘by Ruby A. Black 


she married a singer, “Smiling Tom Cum- 
mings.” In the dark of the orchestra pit 
she played the accompaniments while the 
Irish tenor sang on the stage in the spot- 
light in a Detroit theater. Then her hus- 
band died, after a long illness, and she 
was left without business training to sup- 
port herself, the two boys, and her mother, 
who had been invalided by her long strug- 
gle against poverty. 

Before her marriage she had worked in 
a bindery, and learned manicuring. It 
was as a manicure that she met her hus- 
band. But she could not support four 
people at either of these trades, or by 
her music. Her first job after her hus- 
band’s death was operating an automatic 
welding machine in a factory. Then she 
became assistant switchboard operator in 
an automobile plant, then clerical worker 
in the same plant. After an illness, she 
operated a hotel switchboard, and at last 
opportunity came in a want-ad in a news- 
paper. Asa result, Edith Mae Cummings 
went into the real estate business in which 
she has made her fortune. 

In that business, too, she learned her 
first striking Feminist lesson. She had 
become general sales director of a real 
estate company. Then— 


“From the start we made splendid 
headway. Indeed, before very long 
my job had grown so big that my 
employer concluded a man would 
lend more prestige to it than a woman 
could. 

“As I had helped the company grow 
from fifteen employees to more than 
three hundred, I thought I was en- 
titled to hold my position. Picture 
my honest indignation then, when 
my employer insisted that I should 
give it up and try field work, in 
which up to this time I had had no 
experience.” 


There seemed to be no way out of the 
demotion, so into the field she went, and 
in forty-five days had set a sales record 
for that firm—seventy-two lots at a total 
She had also won third 
place, with a $3,500 bonus, in a sales con- 
test in which the other contestants had 
two months’ start on her. 

Her employer decided then that it 
“would be wiser” to reinstate her as gen- 
eral sales director. But Edith Mae Cum- 
mings had learned her lesson, and made 
a decision of her own, “I decided that if 
I were valuable to him I might be just 
as valuable to myself.” Out she went 


with capital of $8,500 saved from her 
real estate operations, and opened her 
own office. She earned more than $100,- 
000 the first year, and her surprise and 
wonder is shown in her comment—“as 
much as the President of the United 
States.” Actually 33-1/3 per cent. more. 


“This increase in business con- 
tinued into my second year, and made 
possible all my girlhood dreams, such 
as a beautiful home, a better educa- 
tion, and all the things that had 
previously been denied me; but I got 
as much happiness out of my accom- 
plishment as out of the actual mate- 
rial gain which made so many things 
possible,” she says. 


she was learning the business 
world and succeeding in it, what 
was she learning about Feminism? A few 
quotations will show her attitude: 


“The economic independence of 
women necessarily involves a change 
in the home and family relations, 
but time has proved that this had 
been an advantage to both home and 
the country. 

“It does not involve a change in 
marriage relations excepting that it 

has withdrawn the element of eco- 
nomic dependence. It has not and: 
will not change the relation of a 
mother to her children except to im- 
prove it. 

“A woman economically free be- 
comes a world servant instead of a 
house servant. We are not going to 
lose our homes, nor our families, nor 
any of the sweetness and happiness 
that goes with them, nor do I agree 
with those who claim that women 
going into business will abolish home 
life and that the cook stove will fol- 
low the loom.” 


And the following astute comment: 


“There is nothing to support the 
belief that nature gave woman sur- 
passing duty as a substitute for the 
power to think.” 


Again the Feminist attitude: 


“Woman stands today self poised, 
ready to do her part, and asks that 
judgment be passed upon her accom- 
plishments and not upon her sex. 

“Women are no longer satisfied to 
remain in the cradle of thought, 
amused with the toys of tradition. 
They have successfully demanded the 
right of all equality with men and, 
even in a few years, their accomplish- 
ments have more than justified the 
demand.” | 
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Elsewhere she indicates that she knows 
that the right of equality is not yet com- 
pletely won. 


Of marriage she says: 


“There can be no happiness where 
there is no freedom, and there can be 
no freedom without equality.” 


Of “Woman’s place” she says: 


“Shall woman exist because of her 
sex value alone? Each woman must 
decide for serself whether her only 
contribution shall be reproduction ; 
whether she shall spend her time in 
idleness or whether she will now fit 
herself for this new economic era and 
take her place in the world of events.” 


Here is the lesson that all the world 
needs to learn and to incorporate into 
its mores: 


“Sex is a personal affair and con- 
cerns only the private lives of people.” 


Mrs. Cummings goes on: 


“In no way does it limit them or 
their possibilities of achievement. If 
woman finally receives an equal op- 
portunity with man, and finds her- 
self a failure, it will not be because 
of her sex; but until woman is given 
this equal opportunity, an oppor- 
tunity to function : a rational nor- | 
mal human being, Mot constantly re- 
minded that she is a woman, she de- 
clines to be allocated as a group, but 
demands that all prejudice against 
her sex be removed, and that she be 
given an opportunity to rise or fall 
on her personal merits.” 


Again she says: 


“Women are people, and they are 
now demanding that they be given 
equal opportunity with man, to prove © 
their individual worth, and that they 
shall not be discriminated against be- 
cause of their sex.’ 


HE attention of Equat RieutTs has 

been called to the fact that several 

small daily newspapers have pub- 
lished a letter from the’ Reverend H. G. C. 
Hallock, American missionary in Shang- 
hai, China, recounting the new freedom 
won by Chinese women. 

Having had chiefly the view of Femi- 
nists on the Equal Rights movement in 
China, we feel that this missionary’s view 
will interest our readers, and herewith 
publish a portion of his published letter, 
which we have seen in newspapers from 
Delaware to Texas: 

“Tf a woman in China, twenty years 


It is also refreshing to see her pointing 
out that business is more sentimental than 
women are; that there is no great mystery 
about it, either. 


FTER Mrs. Cummings has told her 

own story, penetrated through-out 
by her Feminist philosophy, she writes 
a series of essays which preach self-confi- 
dence, determination, cheerfulness, optim- 
ism, thrift, methodical habits, and all the 
virtues set forth by the Success School. 
While this part of the book is less interest- 
ing and original, even among these plati- 
tudes one finds recognition of the Femi- 
nist need. Not only does she preach the 
usual brand of self-confidence, but the 
brand which is designed to take from 
women the feeling of inferiority which 
the world as it has been for so long has 
sought to force upon them. Remembering 
the cartoonist’s idea of the business wom- 
an, she advocates that women look suc- 
cessful, that they “look like a million 
dollars”; that they look like themselves, 
also, instead of like men. She reverses 
the usual story by telling of a marriage 
which nearly went on the rocks because 
the woman, when she left her job, paid 
less attention to her personal appearance 
and her personal charm, and then how the 
marriage was saved when the woman went 
back to work and began to be attractive 
again. 

She even insists that the first “Big 
Butter and Egg Man” in this country was 
a woman—Pocahontas (known as Rebecca 
Rolfe on a Baltimore and Ohio dining 
car), who supplied the colonists with 
food and protection. 

She cautions women to do business with 
men and women alike, not to allow them- 
selves to be forced to concentrate upon 
women, 

When she is asked if it is possible that 
every woman become financially inde- 
pendent, she feministically answers that 
it Is.-not possible for every person, man 
or woman, to become financially inde- 
pendent. Still, she says, “Poverty is a 
condition which no woman should ac- 
cept,” and advises that women get the 


Women in China 


ago, had been given a Rip Van Winkle 
sleep, she would be more surprised than 
he was, should she awake today. Then 
women had to stay indoors and work 
something like domestic animals. Or, if 
of a better family, be cooped up at home 
and stay there. She was allowed to be 
seen only by her husband or brothers. 
“Now what a change! The modern 
Chinese young women skip around the 
streets with a spring, grace, and freedom 
that’s quite refreshing when one remem- 
bers the women formerly hobbling along 
on bound feet supported by amahs. Now 


Equal Rights 


“can afford it” consciousness instead of 
the “going without” consciousness. 

Mrs. Cummings has a chapter on “Pro- 
tection of Motherhood,” and commendably 
is not particularly sentimental about it. 
In fact, her idea of protecting motherhood 
is economic independence and equal op- 
portunity and pay for women, instead of 
restricting women because of their mother- 
hood or potential motherhood. Of this 
she says: 


“T am of the opinion that in time 
the freedom of woman and her com- 
ing into business and establishing her 
economic independence will bring 
about a higher standard of relations 
between herself and man which will 
not only equal the present-day rela- 
tion, but excel it, and bring about a 
greater respect for the marriage 


“So soon as women have generally 
incomes equal to men’s, marriage will 
be put on a higher plane. Instead of 
tending to lessen its sanctity, this 
condition will establish a_ better 
standard for marriage and a woman 
will marry because of a desire for 
companionship, and will not depend 
upon man for her livelihood, and be 
compelled to endure in silence the 
husband who has proved himself un- 
worthy.” 


ET those who believe that it is all 

right for married women to retain 
their independent positions in the eco- 
nomic world as long as they have no chil- 
dren consider the case of Mrs. Cummings. 
She made a home for her children and a 
success in business without the aid of a 
husband. How much easier it is for 
a man and woman, free and equal, to 
make a happy home for themselves and 
their children, with the wife earning her 
own living, than it is for a woman to do 
so alone! 

Mrs. Cummings has now set out to aid 
other women seeking. success in business 
by the establishment of a business school 
in Washington, D. C. 


girls bob, shingle, or permanent wave 
their hair. That’s a sign of freedom! 
They ride bicycles, play tennis, basket ball, 
and engage in other athletics. Formerly 
the parents arranged their marriage. Now 
one often sees the young ladies walking 
very affectionately arm in arm with their 
‘best boys,’ and the young people often 
do the arranging. The dress used to be 
the most modest of any nationality. Now 
women are often seen with short sleeves 
and very low-necked frocks even at mid- 
day. Sometimes they’re seen with the 
most up-to-date up-beyond-the-knee short 
frocks and flimsy hose and very high- 
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heeled shoes. Indeed, the Chinese girls 
are quite amusing flappers sometimes— 
shocking sometimes—so much so that the 
officials have felt it necessary to issue 
proclamations commanding them to dress 
modestly. The girls have even learned to 
flirt in the most-up-to-date way. That’s 
freedom! They dance in the latest style. 
They ride horses astride, with boots and 
riding breeches. ‘That’s English, you 
know.’ 

“Once the ideal for girls was that they 
be able to do beautiful needle- work at 
home. Now they are doing other things. 


Heads Department in Austria 
ARGARET GEGING, who has spe- 
cialized in applied art, is the first 
woman in Austria to be appointed head 
of a department in the.Austrian Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. Frau Geging 
has previously held the position of Minis- 
terial Secretary in the Ministry of Com- 
merce. 


Australian Woman Architect 
ARGARET PITT-MORISON is the 
first West-Australian woman to be- 
come a fully qualified architect. She ob- 
tained her first experience in Perth offices, 
where she served four years’ articles. She 
then went to an old established firm at 
Melbourne, and worked on its staff in com- 
petition and collaboration with twenty 
men. At the same time she attended for 
three years a night course in architectural 
design at the architecture atelier of the 
Melbourne University. 


Woman Annotating Laws 

ELEN McGERR, attorney, of Lin- 

coln, Nebraska, and former chair- 
man of the Nebraska State Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party, has been as- 
signed to perform an important part of 
the work of annotating the new statutes 
of her State. 

This is the first time a woman has ever 
had any connection with the compilation 
of the statutes except in a clerical or 
stenographic capacity. Miss McGerr is 
prominent in the work of the Nebraska 
State Executive Committee of the Wom- 
an’s- Party. 

Miss McGerr is engaged in active legal 
practice and has also given considerable 
of her time to legal research work. She is 
considered well qualified by previous ex- 
perience and training for her work in con- 
nection with the new statutes. She holds 
degrees granted not only. from University 
of Nebraska, but from Yale and Columbia. 

Paul Haberlan, Lincoln, a graduate of 
high standing fram the college of law in 
the class of 1929 of the University of Ne- 
braska, will also assist in the work of 
annotation. 


They are clerks in stores. Some are typists 
and stenographers. Some are bankers. 
They play the organ or piano or other 
musical instruments. Some are becoming 
movie artists or actresses. Some are law- 
yers and judges and doctors, and teachers 
and kindergarteners. They even become 
soldiers and sometimes they become gen- 
erals’ secretaries! Women also become 
street-corner politicians and scream the 
Revolutionary platitudes such as, ‘Down 
with imperialism,’ ‘Give the people free- 
dom,’ to beat the most zealous men Revo- 
lutionaries. Rarely do you see meetings 


Feminist Notes 


Is a Woman a Person? 


ANADIAN women have an especial 

reason to rejoice over the presence 
of a woman, Margaret Bondfield, in Eng- 
land’s Privy Council for the first time 
in history. For the Privy Council is to 
decide whether or not Canadian women 
are persons, and thus entitled to sit in 
the Canadian Senate. 


Opportunity, official organ of the Brit- 
ish Federation of Women Civil Servants, 
explains the situation as follows: 


“The Canadian Constitution allows 
women to vote for, and become members 
of the House of Commons, but simply pro- 
vides that Members of the Senate shall be 
nominated by the Governor-General from 
‘qualified members.’ Up to the present 
those members have all been men, but now 
it is claimed that women shall be con- 
sidered for membership. Until the ques- 
tion has been decided by the Privy Coun- 
cil a woman’s sex is a definite disqualifi- 
cation. 


“That women should still have to fight 
for the right to be treated as individuals 
nine years after the passing of the act 
to remove sex disqualification seems an 
anomaly, but those who have followed the 
Feminist movement know only too well 
how many inequalities there are still to 
be removed. It will be remembered that 
it was an order in Council which reserved 
to men posts in the diplomatic and con- 
sular services, thus curtailing opportu- 
nities for women which the Sex Disquali- 
fication (Removal) Act had made pos- 
sible. 


“It is one of the functions of the Privy 
Council to frame rules for the adminis- 
tration of Acts of Parliament in the carry- 
ing out of which unforeseen difficulties 
have emerged. The act says a person 
shall not be disqualified by sex or mar- 
riage, et cetera. It will be realized that 
a body which can virtually unmake acts 
of Parliament has immense responsibili- 
ties and powers. With a woman on the 


Council itself it should surely be difficult 
for the Judicial Committee to decide that 
a woman, by reason of her sex, cannot 
be a ‘qualified person.’ ” 
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for propaganda or riots without seeing 
girls or women taking active part in them, 
urging on the riots. I am glad to say that 
some few of them are taking part in the 
Red Cross work in relieving the suffering 
of those wounded in battle. Women, too, 
occupy places of influence in the govern- 
ment in Nanking. Once women’s faces 
lacked all hope and ambition, and there 
are still great hosts of women who are 
the same drudges at home or—worse—in 
great factories. But among the younger 
generation they have ambition—ambition 
that carries them to extremes.” 


Advises Austrian Ministry of Education 


R. MARIE MARESCH, who was 

first called to the Austrian Ministry 
of Education to reorganize girls’ educa- 
tion, is now adviser on women’s educa- 
tion in the Ministry of Education. Dr. 
Maresch has to her credit the organization 
of a system of peripatetic instruction— 
carried to the remotest villages—in child 
welfare, and also the establishment of 
domestic science centers for working 
women. 


Greek Women Advance 


HE right to vote in municipal and 

communal elections will probably be 
granted to women of Gr-ece before the 
end of the year. 


Street posters, press notices, public 
meetings and different means of propa- 
ganda have been freely used to raise gen- 
eral interest in the unsatisfactory status 
of the Greek woman, on the ground that 
she is being unjustly excluded from pub- 
lic affairs. 


Ever since the Greek Republic was es- 
tablished, men at the head of the State 
have not ceased to shower innumerable 
promises upon the suffragettes; but thus 
far very little has been done to meet these 
pledges, a policy, which has led women to 
voice their claims in a louder way. 

In 1925 the Chamber of Deputies passed 
a bill giving women the right to vote in 
municipal elections, but the presidential 
decree required to render this act valid 
was not issued. In a recent declaration, 
Mr. Venizelos said that Greek women have 
reached a stage which gives them full 
right to participate in municipal elections 
at least. | 


At a meeting recently organized by the 
Women’s League with the assistance of 
numerous women’s associations a motion 
was passed demanding the immediate pro- 
mulgation of the decree granting women 
the right to vote in the municipal elections 
which are to be held next autumn, and the 
depositing with the Chamber of Deputies 
of a bill suppressing all electoral restric- 
tions concerning age and _ intellectual 
standards of women voters. 
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Forecasts Vote for Chilean Women 


HILEAN women will soon be given 

the vote by act of the Chilean Con- 
gress, Carrie Chapman Catt forecasts. 
President Carlos Ibafiez has recommended 
the passage of a bill enfranchising wom- 
en, she said. 


Mrs. Catt said that passage of the meas- 
ure would permit from 200,000 to 250,000 
Chilean women to vote. She said that 
Chile would be the fortieth nation to 
adopt woman’s suffrage. 

“Tf the Legislature sides with President 
Ibafiez,” Mrs. Catt said, “Chile will be 
the first South American country to adopt 
suffrage as a nation. At present, only 
one province in Argentina and one State 
in Brazil have given even a limited voting 
privilege to women.” 


A Woman's Calmness 
AYBE women are “higher strung” 
and more excitable than men, but 
the following news account would not in- 
dicate it: 

“At Mt. Victory, Ohio, Mrs. Herman H. 
Williams, an apiarist, was summoned to 
settle a swarm of bees that had gathered 
on a briar bush. When they had swarmed 


she cut off the branch and started toward 
a hive. Another swarm settled down on 
her left arm. 

“Fearing to move lest the bees would 
sting her to death, she remained motion- 
less while the insects swarmed. She 
started for the hive a second time and a 
third swarm settled on her neck and 
shoulders. Again she remained motion- 
less for a quarter of an hour until the 
bees because quiet. Then she carried 
them al to a hive without being stung.” 


Less Opportunity for Women 
IT is more difficult for women students 
in summer school to find employment 
to help pay their way through college 
than it is for men, according to a study 
made by Columbia University. The New 
York Times says the following of this sit- 
uation : 

“While it is comparatively easy for 
boys to get part-time or Summer jobs, the 
opportunities for employment for girls 
are not as numerous. College girls gen- 
erally find work as seamstresses, nurses, 
waitresses, governesses, maids, salesgirls, 
stenographers, cooks, social secretaries, 
clerks, tutors, operating elevators, and as 
ushers in theatres.” 


Equal Rights 
Women in Government 


Civil Service Commission, which 
set forth a tenet of sex equality in its 
first report forty-six years ago, now em- 
ploys 210 women as compared to 148 men, 
and pays the highest salary paid to any 
woman in the departmental service — 
$9,000 a year to Jessie Dell, United States 
Civil Service Commissioner. Miss Dell is 
a staunch Feminist, a life member of the 
National Woman’s Party, and had the 
support of the National Woman’s Party 
and many other organizations of women, 
and men, too, when President Coolidge 
appointed her on September 17, 1925. 
Three years ago her salary was $6,500. 
The Treasury Department employs 7,749 
women and 6,107 men, but men hold 
higher positions there. 


Ministry of Justice 
ARONESS VON ERFFA was among 
the sixty-two candidates to pass the 
State examination for the Ministry of 
Justice in Bavaria. She has been called 
to the Reichs Ministry of Justice as as- 
sistant, according to an item in The Vote 
of June 7. 


News from the Field 


Equal Rights Treaty 
ORD CECIL, who is a member of the 
British delegation to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, has received 
officers of the Six Point Group, England, 
who had asked him to discuss with them 
how best to facilitate the passage by the 
League of the Equal Rights Treaty. This 
treaty was first launched at the Pan- 
American Conference in 1928 by the Com- 
mittee on International Action of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, and later in the 
same year at the gathering of nations to 
sign the Kellogg Peace Pact. Its major 
article runs thus: 


Article I. The contracting States 
agree that, upon the ratification of 
this treaty, men and women shall 
have Equal Rights throughout the 
territory subject to their respective 
jurisdictions. 


Lord Cecil received the representatives 
of the Six Point Group sympathetically 
and discussed various methods of ap- 
proaching the League. Among precedents 
alluded to by the representatives were the 
labor charter, stating that men and 
women shall receive equal pay for work 
of equal value; Article 7 of the. Covenant 
of the League, stating that all positions 
in and in connection with the League 
shall be open equally to men and women; 
the international work done by the League 
in dealing with the traffic in women; the 
Equal Rights Treaty presented at the 
Pan- American Conference. 


The possible attitude of individual na- 
tions towards the Equal Rights Treaty 
was considered and stress was laid on the 
necessity of presenting the international 
aspects of the Equal Rights Treaty so 
that it should come within the scope of 
international business intended to be 
done by or through the agency of the 
League of Nations. 


_ Nebraska Plans Court Tests 

OURT tests of two discriminations 
against women in the Nebraska laws 
are being sought by women in an effort to 
have such inequalities declared unconsti- 

tutional. | 
The Nebraska State Branch of the Na- 
tional Woman’s P.rty plans to take the 
question of jury service for women to the 
courts to have jury service declared a con- 
stitutional right. The jury service bill 
was defeated within the Judiciary Com- 


mittee of the Nebraska House of Repre- - 


sentatives after having overwhelmingly 
passed the Senate with an amendment 
making housewives exempt. ' The Nebras- 
ka State Branch of the Woman’s Party 
will continue to press for legislation or 
court action providing equality in jury 
service between men and women. 

A group of young women employed in 
Grand Island, Nebraska, are attacking as 
unconstitutional the Nebraska statute 
which forbids the employment of females 
between 10 P. M. and 6 A. M., writes 
Grace McGerr, secretary of the State 
Branch. 


Mrs. Abbott Expresses Appreciation 


N a letter to Mable Vernon, Elizabeth 
Abbott, chairman of the Open Door 
Council, writes as follows: 


2 Airlie Gardens, 
London, England. 


My Dear Miss Vernon: 


Warmest thanks for the delightfully 
amusing prophetic-skit, “It May Be Yet,” 
which I have read with great delight. I 
am sending it on to Mrs. Le Sueur so that 
She and others in the Open Door Inter- 
national may enjoy it. We have im- 
mensely appreciated, too, the publicity 
given to the Open Door International in 
EquaL Ricuts. I think great progress 
will be made by the Open Door Interna- 
tional. Already I have been asked to write 
a long article on the real meaning of 
“Equal Status for the Industrial Woman” 
in a German medical journal—and the 
more discussion of this kind we get, the 
sooner will our quite well meaning and 
sincere opponents begin to realize that 
there is only one sound way to tackle the 
deplorable economic position of the work- 
ing woman. 


With cordial thanks and greetings. 


Yours ever sincerely, 
ELIZABETH ABBOTT. 
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